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and the Quakers reacted vigorously in favor of 
individualism as the standard of spiritual life. 
Along with other sectaries, such as the Bap- 
tists, these humble folk became the modern 
protagonists of toleration and the "inner light." 
Fox magnificently represented that type of 
religion which is known as mysticism, in which 
all the deep-lying powers of human life come 
into an experience of harmony and immediate 
relationship to the living God. In Quakerism 
at its best, the Christian maintains a sane 
and normal hold upon commonplace duties and 
realities, yet finds within himself the fresh and 
bubbling streams that flow directly from the 
Eternal Fountain, so that he can say in quiet 
assurance, with Whittier, 
"I know not where His islands lift their fronded 

palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift beyond His love 

and care." 
The present volume is a thorough, scholarly 
study of the beginnings of Quakerism; and it 
is an admirable contribution to church history 
in the broad sense. The introduction is by 
Professor R. M. Jones, of Haverford College; 
and the text incorporates a large amount of 
judiciously selected source material. 



The Religious Instinct. By Thomas J. Hardy. 
London: Longmans, 1913. Pp.300. $1.60. 

A type of contemporary Anglican thought is 
well represented by this book. The author is a 
clergyman of good classical education and first- 
rate literary talent, who feels upon himself the 
burden of adjusting modern spiritual condi- 
tions to the perplexing circumstances of the 
times. He remarks that the cry of the hour, 
which arises on all sides, is for a new religion; 
but he declares that what is needed is a new 
venture in the old faith of the centuries. We 
agree in principle with his entire contention. 
Yet we believe that present-day Christianity is 
rapidly advancing toward a type of reaction 
different from that for which the author stands. 
" It is not the people's fault that there is so much 
unfaith," he writes. "The fault is entirely that 
of their teachers" (p. 270). "Today the Phari- 
see and the Sadducee, in the shape of the Ethicist 
and the Modernist, are detrimental to the in- 
terests of all that Christ had at heart. Unless 
their influence is countermined by a fresh and 
vigorous response to Christ, we, like the Jews of 
old, must pay the penalty" (p. 274). 

The author belongs thus to the school which 
interprets our spiritual difficulties in the light 
of pure individualism, and finds the solutions of 
our problems in the same terms. Accordingly 
he misses a large part of the significance of 
the ancient Pharisees and Sadducees, which was 
as much social as merely philosophical. Their 
attitude went along with their championship of 
aristocracy and special privilege in opposition 



to the implicit democracy of Christ. While we 
hold no briefs for the "ethicist" and the "mod- 
ernist," we suspect that much of the popular 
indifference which pains our author is due to 
an instinctive perception that the church at 
large has to a degree failed to reproduce the 
spiritual emphasis of Christ in its true social 
setting. In other words, we think that our 
high Anglican friends over the sea have some- 
thing to learn from the movement now sweep- 
ing through the ranks of the Nonconformists of 
Britain. Dr. Hardy's book is a good example 
of Christian scholarship, and is worthy of care- 
ful study by anyone who desires to become more 
closely acquainted with the school for which he 
stands. 



The Religious Development of the Child. 

By Rufus M. Weaver. New York: Revell, 
1913. Pp. 274. $1.25. 

The author is pastor of the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. He 
describes the book as "an evangelical study 
from the scientific viewpoint." The introduc- 
tory pages are by Professor John R. Sampey, 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Kentucky. A product of care- 
ful study and large practical experience, the 
volume deserves a wide circulation among 
educators and pastors who are actively con- 
cerned with the readjustment of the church 
to modern conditions. The book is not an 
epoch-maker; it seeks to interpret an epoch to 
minds which are perplexed by some of the tend- 
encies of our age. Instead of beginning with a 
topic having immediate and obvious bearing 
upon the main subject, the author wisely under- 
takes to view the psychology of childhood in a 
broad perspective. He sets out with a study of 
religious conditions of today, bringing his dis- 
cussion down through narrowing circles to the 
central theme, and stressing the claim that the 
church must put a more intelligent emphasis 
upon the religious experiences of the child. 
Chapter titles: "The Modern World and the 
Religion for the Child," "The Churches and 
the Child," "The Psychology of the Child," 
"The Science of Conversion," "The Religion 
of the Child," "The Institution and the 
Child," "The Teachers of the Child," "The 
Religious Nature of the Child." 



Schleiermacher: A Critical and Historical 
Study. By W. B. Selbie. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., to 13. Pp. ix+267. 

$2.25. 

One of the important aids to the apprecia- 
tion of today's theology is the study of Schleier- 
macher and his work. The life of this great 
scholar covered a period which was one of the 
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psychological moments in the history of human 
thought, namely, the close of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth. 
It was a martial time; and the spirit of the 
French Revolution was at work in the studies 
and classrooms of Germany. Christianity was 
facing new social and scientific movements; 
and the need for a fresh interpretation of the 
gospel was imperative. Schleiermacher has 
not been so well understood in Great Britain 
and America as he ought to be; but English 
works on him are now appearing. He repre- 
sents the beginnings of the new method and the 
new spirit in the modern reconstruction of 
religious thinking, and may be fitly described 
as the father of modern scientific theology. 
He insisted on the historical character of the 
Christian faith, as contrasted with its merely 
dogmatic, or doctrinal, formulation. It is to 
Schleiermacher that we owe perhaps the earliest 
impulse toward emphasis upon religion as a 
vital experience rather than as mere cold belief. 
He is the forerunner of those who have put stress 
upon the subjective aspect of the atonement. 
As Ritschl has well said, he shows that, through 
Jesus, "redemption has become operative as a 
principle for the molding of the devout self- 
consciousness, which does not take its shape 
from a legally enjoined doctrine and constitu- 
tion." The book before us is by an Oxford 
professor; and it will find a place alongside the 
recent treatises by Cross and Munro. 



The Life of Frances E. Willard. By Anna 
Adams Gordon. Evanston, 111.: National 
W.C.T.U., 1012. Pp. xiv+357. $2.00. 

This is an abridgment and revision from a 
Willard memorial volume issued in 1898. The 
reasons for the appearance of the present work 
are found in the transient character of much of 
the material contained in the earlier volume, 
the demand for a book with wider perspective, 
and the fact that there is within the reach of the 
public no complete record of one of America's 
most noble women. Published by an organiza- 
tion of which Miss Willard was president, and 
written by one who shared her intimate life for 
more than twenty years, this narrative is in a 
sense her official biography. It has value not 
only as the history of a leader in a great moral 
movement with wide ramifications; it is also 
valuable as a record of the life of a typical 
American citizen who was ahead of her times, 
and yet tactful enough to be a leader of her times. 
Preceded by an introduction from the pen of 
Lady Henry Somerset, the story begins with 
the ancestry and childhood of Miss Willard, 
rounding out the earlier period with glimpses of 
her student life and religious development. 
The narrative then takes up her career as teacher, 
traveler, organizer, founder, and leader. The 
book is well written, and ought to be widely 
placed in public and private libraries. 



Anthony Comstock, Fighter. By Charles G. 
Trumbull. New York: Revell, 1913. Pp. 
240. $1.25. 

The secondary title, "Some Impressions of 
a Lifetime of Adventure in Conflict with the 
Powers of Evil," prepares one for a bird's-eye 
view of Mr. Comstock's remarkable career. 
Everybody knows something about the hero 
of this book; and there are few who will not 
profit by a careful reading of Mr. Trumbull's 
interestingly written story. Its chief value 
lies in its revelations of moral history in America 
during the last forty years. It is a "source" 
of first-class rank and first-hand value, which 
future historians will use and appreciate. Not 
only so; but wholly aside from its moral and 
scientific value, the book is worth while merely 
as a pastime. If you like to read about Sher- 
lock Holmes and his imaginary adventures in 
the world of crime, you will not fail to be ab- 
sorbed in this narrative about a real man, a 
Christian hero fighting against the rule of 
the kingdom of darkness. 



The Christian Reconstruction of Modern Life. 

By C. H. Dickinson. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1913. Pp. ix+327. $i-5°- 
The object of this volume is the spiritualizing 
of the social passion. The author's conviction 
is that this mightiest force of our age cannot at- 
tain its reconstructive purpose except as it is 
conscious of its own implicit spirituality. Many 
new books written from this point of vieware now 
appearing; so that a single volume, such as this, 
loses part of the force which it might have had 
five or ten years ago. Mr. Dickinson's book is 
a creditable and scholarly essay on the present 
social awakening as j udged from the standpoint of 
liberal Christianity. One may question whether 
the book will reach many of the "illiterate men 
and women" whom the author figures as en- 
treating, "Write the spiritualizing of the social 
gospel in words not too hard for us"; but the 
volume will be a help and an inspiration to 
thoughtful men and women who are not so far 
along as the author on the modern reconstructed 
highway. 

Codex Rehdigeranus: Die vier Evangelien 
nach der lateinischen Handschrift R 169 
der Stadtbibliothek Breslau. ("Collectanea 
Biblica Latina," Vol. n.) Von H. J. Vogels. 
Mit drei Tafeln. Rome: Pustet, 1913. 
Pp. xlvi+300. $2.50. 

The elaborate preparations being made for 
a critical revision of the Latin Vulgate are 
freshly illustrated by this attractive volume. 
The Rehdiger manuscript of the Four Gospels 
was written about 700 a.d. In 1569 it passed 



